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MUSIC, PICTURES, FLOWERS. 


As the reader glances at the above words, perhaps he will exclaim, 
“ what have these to do with education, or with the school room?” In 
by-gone days, we are well aware, they have often been treated as use- 


less exotics; and had any teacher, a quarter of a century ago, advo- 
cated attention to them within the school-room, he would have been 
expelled from his position, as being a very notional, not to say foolish, 
man. But a wiser and more joyous era has already commenced ; and 
some of our best and most popular teachers are not unwilling to mani- 
fest an interest in one or more of these subjects. It will be our aim, 
in a brief space, to urge their claim to a place in the school room. 
Vocal music has already assumed a somewhat exalted position in 
some schools, and yet in scarcely any have its merits been fully esti- 
mated. It is, indeed, less than a score of years since school-room songs 
were a very great novelty ; and we can well remember that those who 
first favored their introduction, were strongly censured by parents and 
others. It was regarded by many as a monstrous innovation. For 
children to go to school, term after term, and sit, aching, on wretched 
seats, in still more wretched school-houses, caused no regret, because 
such penance seemed to be an essential part of school life; but for 
school boys and school girls to sing—who ever heard the like? It was 
a great waste of time; and moreover, it caused the little ones to be 
happy, and for a brief time to forget their aches ; which, it was thought, 
would be a perversion of the object of schools. Such was the feeling very 
generally. But a pleasant change has come “ over all the land ;” and 
now the joyous songs of merry pupils may be heard in a large number 
Vou. XI, No.7. . 25 
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of our best schools,—alike promoting their happiness and cheering them! 
on in the performance of the less agreeable duties of the school-room, 
and meeting the approval of all kind and intelligent people. 

Though we cannot sing,—our school days having been passed all too 
eatly for receiving any instruction in singing,—we would strongly ad- 
vocate the teaching of music in all our schools. It is a good disciplin- 
ary exercise, and its indulgence always tends to give an air of cheerful- 
ness to the school-room. But we would have the songs, and the senti- 
ments of the songs, of a truly pure and elevating character. We have 
no partiality for the practice, now, we feel, quite too common, of having 
lessons and recitations set to music. This we think a perversion of the 
object. We fully agree with that veteran of song, Lowest, Mason, 
whose name has become so intimately connected with the music of gur 
land, who says,* “ Music’s highest and best influence is of a moral na- 
ture ; and the introduction into schools of such songs as tend to mere 
levity, frolic or idle mirth, or such as are low, coarse, or vulgar, in 
thought or in language, or such as contain equivocal or ambiguous ex- 
pressions, is most deeply to be regretted.” 

We confess, also, that we are great admirers of pictures and paint- 
ings. We value them as objects of attraction, and also for the pleas- 
ant and harmonious influences they exert. It was our pleasure, recent- 
ly, to visit that model institution, “The Retreat for the Insane,” in 
Hartford. We were greatly delighted with the perfect order and neat- 
ness of the rooms and grounds, and with the taste and good judgment 
with which all things were arranged. But our admiratiou was most 
excited at beholding the numerous and well selected paintings and pic- 
tures with which the several rooms and halls were embellished ; and we 
were not surprised in learning, as we did from Dr. Butter, the excel- 
lent and kind-hearted superintendent,—that the influence of these upon 
the minds of the unfortunate inmates was highly beneficial, making 
them more quiet and happy. He stated that no injury had been done 
to a single one of the hundred and twenty-five pictures that had hung 
upon the walls for more than a year. Now we believe that much good 
would result if school rooms should be adorned with appropriate pic- 
tures and paintings. They would not only make the room more attrac- 

tive, but they would exert a silent, though sure and pleasant influence 
over the minds of the youth, We are all affected by the nature and 
condition of the objects which surround us ; and the silent, unconscious 





* From the preface of his admirable work for schools, entitled “ The Normal Singer.” 
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influence of inanimate objects is, often, far more powerful and control- 
ing than we imagine. : 

And so with flowers. How much they may do, not only to “ beau- 
tify the earth,” but also, with smiling looks and fragrant voices, to con- 
tribute to man’s.enjoyment and promote his cheerfulness. We are well 
aware that some affect to despise the culture of flowers, regarding them 
as useless products, To the man whose sole and all absorbing object it 
is to “coin dollars” from every thing he touches, an investment in 
flowers will be regarded as “a dead loss.” But to him who 


** Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything,” 


there will be a sincere delight attending the culture of the flowers which 
speak so unequivocally of the goodness of the great Creator who has 
made the flowers— 


**To comfort man, to whisper hope, 
Whene’er his faith is dim ; 
For who so careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for him !’’ 


Whenever we see a house, with its neat flower garden and well trained 
vines and shrubbery, whether it be in the thriving village or away from 
the “ busy haunts and noisy shops,” up among the hills or mountains, 
we always feel that the indwellers have hearts that feel for others’ woes, 
“ God who careth for the flowers,” will not be unmindful of those who 
appreciate the Jeawties, as well as the utilities of his handiwork. What 
a bright, joyous, cheerful aspect would the earth wear, if all who dwell 
thereon would plant and cultivate a few flowers? It would not only 
tend to “strew man’s pathway to the tomb” with flowers, but also to 
shed a sweet fragrance around his daily walks and vocations. Then 
will not teachers do what they can to foster a flower-loving spirit? If 
they will, they will be amply compensated by their reflex influence in 
promoting a genial disposition in the hearts of the little ones under 
their charge. Whenever we see a happy boy or girl gaily tripping 
along the schoal-ward path, with a bunch of flowers, whether culled 
from the garden or road-side, for the teacher’s desk, we always fecl 
that in the young heart which prompted the gift, the teacher will find 
a ready and cheerful obedience to his wishes. 

We hope the time is not distant, when every teacher will feel it not 
only a duty, but a privilege, to cultivate in the hearts of our youth a 
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refined love for music, paintings and flowers; feeling assured that 
thereby much will be done to promote both the happiness and true use- 
fulness of their pupils. And when it shall be deemed an essential part 
of a school yard, to have a neatly-arranged flower plot, we shall find 
the love of school increasing, and a growing dislike for coarse and un- 
courteous acts on the part of the young. Whatever tends to adorn 
and beautify the place in which children spend much of their time, will 
leave a pleasing and lasting impression upon their young and tender 
hearts. In the language of Keats: 
** A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health and quiet breathing : 
Therefore, on every morning let’s be wreathing, 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth.”’ 
And, as another says, “if rightly wreathed, the band will bind us to 
Heaven no less.” 
New Bairaw. N. 





FLOWERS. 


In every age of the world flowers have been revered; but the more | 
enlightened and refined a people are, the more attention they will pay 
to the cultivation of them. They are welcome everywhere; they are 
befitting every time and place; they send forth their perfume to cheer 
the peasant cottage, and they add a charm to the palace. They adorn 
the brow of the joyous bride ; they are twined in the hair of the dead ; 
they are planted upon the grave of the loved, and speak of undying 
affection. The lover chooses them-to convey the deep and refined feel- 
ings of his soul to the mind he loves. The maiden culls the sweetest 
flowers, which breathe her love in every petal, as an offering to her 
idol. 

Sweet, lovely, beautiful flowers! Ye are the guardians of innocence, 
the footsteps of angels, the language of love! Fond mother, send not 
thy young and sensitive one from thy bosom to the uncongenial atmos- 
phere of the school-room, to study unmeaning words, which bring no 
ideas of beauty to the soul. But take it out among the flowers, and 
let it study them—nature’s first lessons. Then will its eyes sparkle 
with joy ; its cheeks with the glow of health; its steps be light and 
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; its merry laugh ring upon the air, and gentle breezes waft it as a 
song of praise up to the ear of its Creator. And when its heart is 
filled with admiration, tell it God made the flowers. Never fear, 
though it may not be able to discern the form of one letter from an- 
other, or to call one of their names, yet it will read the love of God on 
every petal, and will feel that he who careth for the flowers will also 
eare for it. Evil thoughts will find but little space in that heart whose 
companions are the gentle flowers. Happy time for our earth would it 
be, if man would but seek happiness in those pure delights which God 
so bountifully provides, Then, indeed, might. the world rejoice in a 
foretaste of the bliss of “ Paradise Regained.— Westchester Herald. 





GOOD READING. 


BY HORACE MANN, 


The idea which came down to me from our ancestors, and which has 
generally prevailed until within a few years, was, that Common Dis- 
trict Schools are places where the mass of the children may learn to 
read, to write and to cypher. 

In regard to the first of these studies,—Reading,—how imperfect 
was the instruction given! Good reading may be considered under 
three heads—the mechanical, or the ability to speak the names of 
words on seeing them ; the intellectual, or a comprehension of an au- 
thor’s ideas; and the rhetorical, or the power of giving, by the tones 
and inflections of the voice and other natural language, an appropriate 
expression to feeling. Now most men, whose common school education 
closed twenty or twenty-five years ago, will bear me out in saying, that . 
the mechanical part of reading was the only branch of this accomplish- 
ment which, in the great majority of our schools, was then attended to, 
The intellectual part, which consists in seeing, with the mind’s eye, and 
whose subject, broad, ample, unshadowed, just as the author saw it, 
was mainly neglected. Consider what a wonderful—what an almost 
magical boon a writer of great genius confers upon us, when we read 
him intelligently. As he proceeds from point to point in his argument 
or narrative, we seem to be taken up by him, and carried from hill-top 
to hill-top, where, through an atmosphere of light, we survey a glorious 
region of thought, looking freely, far and wide, above and below, and 
gazing in admiration upon all the beauty and grandeur of the scene, 
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But if we read the same author, unintelligently, not one of the splen- 
dors, he would reveal to us, is pictured upon the eye. All is blank. 
The black and white pages of the book are, to our vision, the outside 
of the universe in that direction. I never attended any but a common 
school until! I was sixteen years of age, and up to that time I had 
never heard a question asked, either by teacher or scholar, respecting 
the meaning of a word or sentenee in a reading lesson. In spelling, 
when words were addressed singly to the eye or ear, we uttered a sin- 
gle mechanical sound ; and in reading, when the words came in a row, 
the sounds followed in a row; but it was the work of the organs of 
speech only,—the reflecting and imaginative powers being all the while 
as stagnant as the Dead Sea. It was the noise of the machinery 
thrown out of gear; and, of course, performing no work, though it 
should run on forever. The exercise had no more significancy, than 
the chattering of magpies or the cawing of ravens; for it was no part 
of the school instruction of those days to illustrate and exemplify the 
power and copiousness of the English language, and, out of its flexible 
and bright-colored words to make wings on which the mind could go 
abroad through height and depth and distance, exploring and cireumnav- 
igating worlds. . 

Nor was our instruction any better in regard to the anette part 
of reading, which consists in such a compass of voice and inflection of 
tone, as tend to reproduce the feelings of the speaker in the minds of 
the hearers. There is this difference between the intellectual and the 
rhetorical part of reading ; the intellectual refers to our own ability to 
perceive and understand ideas, arguments, conclusions; the rhetorial 
refers to the power of exciting in others, by our own enunciation and 
manner of delivery, the sentiments and emotions which we feel, or 
which were felt by the author in whose place we stand. 

Some men have possessed such power, and some men now possess it, 
in such perfection, that when they rise to address a concourse of peo- 
ple,—the more numerous the concourse, the better for their purpose,— 
they forthwith migrate, as it were, into the bodies of the whole multi- 
tude before them ; they dwell, like a spirit, within the spirits of hearers, 
controlling every emotion and resolve, conjuring up before their minds 
whatever visions they please, making all imaginations seem substance 
or reality,—rousing, flaming, subduing, so that, if they cry War! 
every hearer becomes valiant and hot as Mars ; but if they cry Peace! 
the fiercest grow gentle and merciful as a loving child. This is a great 
art; and when the orator is wise and good, and the audience intelli- 
gent, there is no danger, but a delicious illusion and luxury in its em- 
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ployment. Who has not gone beyond the delight, and speculated upon 
the phenomenon itself, when he has seen a master of the art of music 
place himself before a musical instrument, and, soon as with nimble fin- 
gers he touches the strings, which but a moment before lay voiceless and 
dead, they pour out living ecstatic harmonies, as though some celestial 
spirit had fallen asleep amid the chords, but, suddenly awakening, was 
celebrating its return to life by a song of its native elysium, When 
such music ceases, it seems hardly a figure of speech to say “ the angel 
has flown.” But what is this, compared with that more potent and 
more exquisite instrument, the well-trained voice? When Demos- 
thenes or Patrick Henry pealed such a war-cry, that all the people, 
wherever its echoes rang, sprang to their arms, and every peaceful citi- 
zen, as he listened, felt the warrior growing big within him, and taking 
command of all his faculties, what instrument or medium was there, by 
which the soul of the orator was transferred into the souls of his hear- 
ers, but the voice? Yet, while their bodies stood around, as silent and 
motionless as marble statuary, there raged within their bosoms a turbu« 
lence and whirlwind, boiling ficrcer than if ocean and Aitna had em- 
braced. And so to a great extent, it is even now, when what they 
uttered is fittingly read. We call it magic, enchantment, sorcery, and 
so forth ; but there is no more magic in it, than in balancing an egg on 
the smaller end,—each being equally easy, when we have learned how 
to do it. 

None, however, of the beauties of rhetorical reading can be attained, 
unless the intellectual part is mastered. The mechanical reader is a 
mere grinder of words. If he reads without any attempt at expres- 
sion, it is mere see-saw mill-clackery ; if he attempts expression, he is 
sure to mistake its place, and his flourishes become ridiculous rant and 
extravagance, 





Respect ror Acz.—In Circassia, the decision of an aged man 
settles all minor controversy ; when he speaks in the council ring, the 
most loquacious keep silence ; if in anger he strike a blow even, it is 
not returned ; wherever he moves the crowd make way for him; in 
Winter his is the warmest corner by the fireside ; in Summer the young 
girls spread his mat on the verandah and fan his slumbers; it is an 
honor to light his chiboque ; when he wishes to ride, every one is ready 
to saddle his steed, and a dozen lads run to help him down on his re- 
turn. “ Doubly accursed,” says the Circassian proverb, “is the mam 
that draweth down upon himself the malediction of the aged,” 
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A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


It was night. Jerusalem slept as quiet amid her hills as a child upon 
the breast of its mother. The noiseless sentinel stood like a statue at 
his post, and the philosopher’s lamp burnt dimly in the recess of his 
chamber. 

But a dark night was now abroad upon the earth. A moral dark. 
ness involved the nations in its benighted shadows. Reason shed » 
faint glimmering over the mind of men, like the cold inefficient shining 
of a distant star. The immortality of man’s spiritual nature was un- 
known, his relations to heaven undiscovered, and his future destiny ob- 
secured in a cloud of mystery. 

It was at this period, two forms of etherial mould hovered over the 
land of God's people. ‘They seemed like sister angels sent to earth on 
some embassy of love. The one was of majestic stature, and in the 
well formed limbs, which her snowy drapery hardly concealed, in her 
erect bearing and steady eye, exhibited the highest degree of strength 
and confidence. Her right arm was in an expressive gesture upwards, 
where night appeared to have placed its darkest pavilion, while on her 
left reposed her delicate companion, in form and countenance the con- 
trast of the other, for she was drooping like a flower when moistened 
by refreshing dews, and her bright but troubled eye scanned the air 
with ardent but varying glances. Suddenly a light like the sun flash- 
ed out from the Heavens, and Faith and Hope hailed with exulting 
songs the ascending Star of Bethlehem. 

Years rolled away, and a stranger was seen in Jerusalem. He was 
e meek unassuming man, whose happiness seemed to consist in acts of 
benevolence to the human race. There were deep traces of sorrow on 
his countenance, though no one knew why he grieved, for he lived in the 
practice of every virtue, and was loved by all the good and wise. By 
and by, it was rumored that the stranger worked miracles! that the 
blind saw, the dumb spoke, and the dead leaped to life, at his touch! 
that when he commanded, the ocean moderated its chafing tide, and the 
very thunders articulated—‘ He is the Son of God.’ Envy assailed him 
with the charge of sorcery, and the voice of impious judges condemned 
him to death. Slowly, and thickly guarded, he ascended the hill of 
Calvary. A heavy cross bent him to the earth. But Faith leaned 
upon his arm and Hope dipping her pinions in his blood, mounted to 
the skies.— Selected. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PUNCTUATION AND THE BEST 
METHOD OF TEACHING IT. 


[An Extract from prize Essay, by WILLIAM A. WHEELER, Principal of Partridge Acade- 
my, Duxbury,) 

More than four hundred years ago, the celebrated Caxton discovered 
that “the craft of poynting, well used, maketh the sentence very 
light ;” and there are probably few persons to be found, who would un- 
qualifiedly deny the importance of punctuation ; but, at the same time, 
the fact cannot be disputed, that a vast majority, even of otherwise 
well-educated people, are wholly ignorant of the very first principles of 
the science. This is not an unfounded, nor too sweeping a statement; 
it can be easily proved. Passing by, as unworthy of notice, the ridi- 
culous autobiography of the notorious Lord Timothy Dexter,—who 
printed his book without a single stop-mark of any kind, and then 
placed a large supply of “the raw material” at the end, for each 
reader to “pepper and salt” according to his own taste,—we find 
abundant evidence of the correctness of the assertion, in the columns of 
every newspaper, and the pages of more than half the magazines and - 
books that issue from the press. 

It is only a few months since, that a pamphlet of about six pages, 
containing over two hundred errors of punctuation, was published by 
the Superintending School Committee of one of the towns in this coun- 
try. Many of these errors were ludicrous enough, most of them per- 
fectly obvious, and all of them extremely discreditable to their authors. 
The importance of punctuation might be very happily and conclusively 
illustrated by citations from the pamphlet referred to ; but the writer of 
this essay prefers, for reasons whieh need not be given, to draw his ex- 
amples from other sources. 

The following sentence may be punctuated in a great many different 
ways :— 

‘* The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller ; a clergyman ; his son ; a law- 
yer ; Mr. Angelo ; a foreigner ; his lady ; and a little child.” 


As here punctuated, with a semi-colon after each noun, the number 
of individuals is eight. Arranging the names in pairs, thus,— 

‘* The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller, a clergyman ; his son, a law- 
yer ; Mr. Angelo, a foreigner ; his lady ; and a little child.”’ 


we reduce the number to five, and entirely change the meaning of the 
sentence. Varying the punctuation a third time, we find that 
26 
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*¢ The persons inside the coach were Mr. Miller ; a clergyman, his son ; a law- 
yer, Mr. Angelo ; a foreigner, his lady ; and a little child.’’ 


The number of combinations which can be produced in this sentence 
by very slight changes of punctuation, is surprising. But it may be 
said that this is citing an extreme case, and that the ambiguity of sen- 
tences oftener depends on the faultiness of their construction than the 
faultiness of their interpunction. This may be true in a measure, but 
not merely. Many obscure passages in ancient authors have been e'u- 
cidated by simply changing the old and absurd pointing. Examples 
without number might be adduced,—for twenty thousand emendations 
of this kind have been made in the text of Shakspeare alone,—but 
three or four will be amply sufficient. * * * * * 

But let us take an illustration from Shakespeare. In the “ Merchant 
of Venice,” Bassanio, moralizing upon the deceitfulness of outward ap- 
pearance, has uniformly been made to say,— 


** Ornament is but the guiling shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty ; in a word, 
The seeming truth that cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.’’ 


Now, none of the commentators have been satisfied with “ Veiling 
an Indian beauty :” because “ beauty ” is obviously just the opposite of 
what the poet intended. One of his editors, therefore, has proposed 
“ Indian dowdy ;” but the obscurity of the passage is entirely cleared up 
by carrying back the colon after “ beauty ” one remove, and reading as 
follows :— ; 

“* Ornament is but the guiling shore 
To a most dangerous sea ; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian * beauty, in a word, 
The seeming truth that cunning times put on 
To entrap the wisest.’’ 


Again, in King Henry VIII., the character of Cardinal Wolsey is 
most absurdly given in the following lines :-— 


‘* This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honor. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and a good one.’’ 


“It is astonishing,” says Collier, “ that so decided a blunder, as to rep- 
resent that the cardinal was a ripe and good scholar ‘from his cradle, 
should have been repeated over and over again from the year 1632 to our 
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own day.” The passage should obviously be punctuated to read thus :— 
** This cardinal, 
Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioned to much honor from his cradle. 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and a good one.” 


It may be remarked, in passing, that Shakspeare could never have 
used the semicolon ; for its introduction into our language did not take 
place till 1633, seventeen years after his death. This is a circum- 
stance “ which the profound George Chalmers mourns over, opiuing that 
semicolons would often have saved the poet from his commentators.” 

A single quotation from Milton shall close these illustrations. In 
the eighth book of Paradise Lost, Adam relates to the arch-angel Ra- 
phael the story of his creation, and tells him all that he saw and did, 
when he first found himself “a living soul.” In the old editions of that 
poem he has been made to say :— 

“*T saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; 
Birds on the branches warbled ; all things smiled 
With fragrance ; and with joy my heart o’erflowed.”’ 
This is not the true reading of the passage. By placing a semieolon 
after “smiled,” and removing the one after “fragrance,” an important 
emendation is made, and the real meaning restored. Thus :— 
“T saw 
Hill, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains, 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams ; 
Birds on the branches warbled ; all things smiled ; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o’erflowed.”’ 








By “ fragrance,” Milton has endeavored to convey, in one word, an 
idea of that exquisite and delicious rapture, which most resembles the 
perfume that flowers emit after a shower or dew. 

But these examples, taken almost at random from hundreds of oth- 
ers, are not needed to convince the practical and reflecting teacher, of 
the importance of this subject. If he has ever been accustomed to hear 
classes read, or condemned to correct ‘ compositions,” he knows its im- 
portance from actual experience. He knows that young and unprac- 
tised readers often fail in the correct delivery of a given passage, in 
consequence of its false or defective pointing; and he also knows that 
young writers are extremely apt, either to neglect punctuating their pro- 
ductions entirely, or else to err by excess, and mark off even the minu- 
test members of a sentence, This, however, is not at all to be won- 
dered at. Ignorance.cannot be imputed as a fault to those who have 
never been able to obtain instruction. * * * £«* 











LIBBIE MAY, 
THE YOUNG SCHOOL TEACHER, 


(By Rev. 8. 1. ELLIOT, author of “ Dreams and Realities.’’) 


“ Well, my dear Libbie,” said Mr. Watson, “ you must go and ‘ keep 
school.’ We don’t know what you are, what you are going to be, what 
you can do. Yes, yes, I think you had better keep school.” 

Mr. Watson was a man of some property, a man of business, a 
thoroughly practical man, a close observer of character, and withal a 
lover of youthful enterprise and promise. His young niece, now just 
fifteen, was grown a tall, red-cheeked, sun-burnt, laughing, wild, wide- 
awake and keen girl, who had gone through the arithmetic, graminar, 
geography, and some score or two of spelling, writing, and reading 
books, and had dabbled a little in philosophy, and in astronomy of the 
heavens! She was an expert in these matters already, without being 
in a bad sense at all, a pert. She was a roving, wild girl, being good at 
@ run and a frolic through her uncle’s orchard or tall grass, and at 
scrambling along the fences, and at story telling and games, But Mr. 
Watson, her uncle, hardly knew whether she had a practical, every-day 
sort of promise in her exuberant character or not. She was a clever, 
sensible girl—but would she ever be a woman? 

So Mr. Watson, thinking how he might best arrive at the knowledge 
he desired on that point—a very essential one—concluded that it was 
best for Libbie to teach a school. 

In this he did not so much consider the school side of the question 
as his own and Libbie’s. It is probable, that he thought the school 
would do well enough, or it wasn’t of much account how that might 
be, as all schools had to run the self-same risk that grows out of a 
young girl teacher. As Libbie was a stout, strong girl, he knew that 
she could shake the scholars well, if disciplinary measures called for 
such use of her powers. If talking to them became necessary, as he 
had seen her play school under the old pear tree and arbor, where she 
talked at her dumb dlock-pupils till they could n’t utter a syllable, he 
knew she had a quality for that. And as she scarred up the bark of a 
tree with her ferulg, and trimmed her pupils under the arbor till she 
had blistered her own hands, he thought her perfectly reliable for these 
things. Now whether she had any judgment, good sense, discrimina- 
tion, a genial humor in the midst of trials, a power of progression un- 
der discouragements, and a method of mind that would gleam out and 
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show a true and instructive womanly character—that was the great in- 
quiry—and—yes, there is no other way so promising— 

—* Libbie, you must have a school.” 

As for Libbie, why she had never thought much for self, any way. 
What her uncle proposed, she always esteemed about right, and pre- 
pared to execute it. 

But on this occasion she was a little thunderstruck. 

“ How in the world,” said she, “can I, who am but a young girl, 
keep a real school? and where may one be found in want of me? 

“ We will see about that, Litbie,” said her uncle. 

The Spring came. It was April. Mr. Watson had just taken his 
tea and set down to read the evening paper, when it occured to him 
that he had ‘a message for Libbie. 

“Here, Libbie,” said he, “come to me. Here is a letter to me 
from Mr. John Howard of Halifax, a school-committee man, offering to 
hire you for the summer as a teacher in the south district school of 
that town. Now what do you say my child; will you go?” 

“ Why, Uncle Watson, you know I am not fit to have the care of a 
public school.” 

“Ooh! hoo! Notfit! That’s a great mistake of yours, Libbie. I 
have told Mr. Howard you were just the one.” 

“ Now Uncle Watson—how could you!” and the girl laughed out- 
right. “I declare,” said she, “-it is too serious an affair to Jaugh at; 
how can I laugh? Still it deserves a laugh—for, look how ridiculous 
it is,” and the poor girl laughed again till she almost cried. 

“Ha, ha, ha! Libbie. We shall make you a famous teacher yet. 
I shall be proud of my niece, I dare say, even though she begins at 
fifteen.” 

It was settled that Libbie should teach the school at Halifax. The 
whole time was twenty weeks, at ONE DOLLAR A WEEK, and ‘board 
round,’ The ‘ board’ was assumed by the district in families to save 
expense, or to reduce it, the same being deducted from the tax list of 
the individuals, 

There was a verbal agreement that if the school was large, i. e. 
above thirty scholars, Libbie should receive twenty-five cents more a 
week. Our young school teacher was set down at the school house door 
by John Howard, Esq., one bright Monday morning in April, having 
her dinner in a basket because the board-walk was too distant to go 
home to dinner. When that gentleman bowed himself off, Libbie found 
herself installed in the red school-house of the great farming town of 
Halifax, as the school-ma’am of the district. 
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Although the situation was one to disturb her serenity and try her 
fortitude, it did not crush her, but really brought out her character. 
Necessity is the mother of invention ; and as Libbie had ‘taken’ the 
school, and was left with her pupils, she presently thought of ways and 
means to carry it on. 

There were thirty pupils the first day; thirty-two the next; thirty- 
eight the third; forty the fifth, and soon. By and bye the school 
numbered in all fifty, but its average attendance was not far from 
thirty-two. The young teacher was sorely perplexed often by the older 
and bad scholars, but she was seldom wanting in management of the 
school to secure the ends of good government, and she became quite 
popular. The little ones loved her, the large scholars appreciated her 
attention, and the old folks in the district were glad of her society du- 
ring her week’s board. 

But Libbie had many a tedious walk to and from her boarding pla- 
ces. Sometimes it rained, and then it blew, anon it was exceedingly 
warm and debilitating. But it all brought out character. “ Yes,” she 
thought, “this is Uncle Watson’s great idea, so I will not complain.” 
Poor Libbie ! she worked very hard in her school. It was really too 
bad, that one as young as herself should be shut up twenty weeks with 
a school of more than thirty pupils; that she should have her patience 
so greatly tried, and all her exertions called out, now, to encourage a 
group of dull scholars and then to quell the insurrections of large re- 
volutionary ignoramuses. Still she did not allow herself to give up in 
despair. She coaxed and flattered the little A B C pupils—she prais- 
ed the third and fourth classes, the young spellers and readers—she 
helped on the arithmetic and grammar scholars, and despite all her 
trials had much to comfort and cheer her, But the time at last wore 
away. The examination came. That, was of course a trial ; yes, for 
the minister came, the doctor came, and another great committee man, 
and they all looked and acted very gravely. It was aday of great 
trepidation. But the school behaved orderly, and she got along to the 
end very well, and the committee praised her before the whole school ! 

‘ Well, the great undertaking, the Halifax school, closed. Every body 
was satisfied, fully satisfied, and Libbie received her twenty dollars. 

It really seemed to her that she ought to have the other twenty-five 
cents a week. But the committee said money was scarce, and that the 
average attendance was but about thirty—and as Libbie was young it 
would n't make much difference with her whether she had it or not! 

Libbie looked long at the twenty dollars. It was the tribute-money 
of character! Character, brought out in long weary walks and wearier 
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days of effort to teach her pupils—character that was not paid the de- 
served and promised twenty-five cents !—character that rewarded main- 
ly the possessor. The tears came into her eyes. Yes—it was a good 
deal of money but it was not quite as much as it seemed to her it 
should have been. She had worked hard for it, long for it, honestly, 
beyond her strength, far, far beyond her years, for it—twenty weeks— 
and here it was, the pay,Twenty dollars! The rich old farmers of 
the school district paid her the money, and Libbie went her way. 

This was her first earned money, and she never forgot it. 

In after years Libbie May had money, but none that ever seemed so 
full of character—to have cost so much, and been so highly prized as 
that. 

Her uncle secretly thought as she did, about the twenty-five cents 
that was unpaid her, but he perceived that the great object had been 
gained. Libbie promised to be a woman! What cared he whether she 
were paid one dollar, or one dollar and a quarter a week ? 

After this, Libbie was sent a year or two to the talented school of 
Miss B . to prosecute further her own education. She left it rath- 
er reluctantly to act as an agsistant teacher in a seminary in Massa- 
chusetts. After this she taught a young ladies’ seminary in our own 
town. She went alone far off to Tennessee, and was for some time one 
of the most successful and popular teachers in one of its principal 
towns. She received there the highest compensation for her services, 
and was esteemed and beloved by a large circle of the most intelligent 
citizens of the place. General Jackson complimented the talented and 
lovely young teacher, and often invited her to his house. 

By and bye Libbie returned to her home in the North. 

In the mean time good Uncle Watson had died, in his will leaving 
his “beloved niece Libbie” five thousand dollars in consideration of 
“ character brought to light in her first district school when she was fif- 
teen years of age.” Sleep on; calmly sleep, ye who righteously go to 
your rest, who remember the deserving—your names shall never die! 

The girl of fifteen, had ripened into one of the most accomplished 
and beautiful ladies, She was in the pride of her beauty, at twenty- 
seven. There was not a line of decay on her brow, not a blush 
wanting in her cheek, not a lock from her long, raver hair, missing. 
Her form was symmetrical, her carriage dignified and attractive. In 
dress she was modest but tasteful. The labor of twelve years had but 
given her a fuller maturity, not induced a premature decay, too often 
witnessed early in our American ladies. 

She and her aged mother removed to her own handsome residence in 
the favorite city of 
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In a little time it became known that a gentleman of her own age, 
a rising talented lawyer, who had long been her admirer, and who was 
entirely worthy to succeed, had made her an offer of his heart and 
hand, and had been accepted. 

There is no brighter ornament in the refined circles of ladies in the 
city of , than Mrs. George B , our young and ‘ character- 
formed’ school-teacher, Libbie May. She is now the respected and 
idolized wife of one of the truest and best of husbands, the happy 
mother of two beautiful children, the influential and useful member of 
society in the cultivated circles of one of our best northern cities, 

So much for Libbie May, the young and earnest school-teacher whose 
first twenty weeks of school instruction were thought well paid in the 
cruel sum of twenty dollars ! 

As for ourselves, we go for Woman’s Rights, when it is proposed to 
employ a female teacher for one of our district schools five, six or even 
seven months, at four dollars a month! Meagre, meagre pay! 

Young girls, teachers of fifteen and seventeen summers, do not de- 
spair. Refuse not even the twenty dollcrs for your hard, constant, in 
all cases constant, and self-denying efforts, The consciousness that you 
have well and truly done your duty, will bring out cuaRactzR that will 
in some future day of your history outweigh thousands of gold and sil- 
ver, and lead you to despise the meanness that would rob you of a just 
remuneration for your services.—New Haven Journal and Courier. 











DESKS FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


I rejoice that the Superintendent of the Boston Schools is attempt- 
ing some reforms in the school system of that city. With all its gen- 
eral excellence, it seems to me susceptible, especially in the important 
department of primary schools,—the basis of the pyramid,—of great 
improvement. I have noticed with regret, that the little chairs with- 
out desks, for primary scholars, have been extending of late, from the 
metropolis into other cities and towns, “This is the fashion in Bos- 
ton,” it is said, “and therefore must be the most approved plan. But 
what is the testimony of Mr. Bishop upon this subject, as given in his 
recent Report to the School Committee of Boston? 


“ The little chairs provided for seating the scholars are not well suit- 
ed to the purpose, for they do not afford the occupants sufficient sup- 
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port for school seats, These young children, who are obliged to sit for 
several hours every day, with but few changes of position, or intervals 
for rest, need small desks before them to place their books and slates 
on, while using them, and to lean upon for rest when they are weary, 
But this is not all. No one can observe the cramped attitudes which 
the pupils are obliged to assume, in order to use their slates, without 
being convinced that these chairs are unfavorable to a healthful growth 
of the children who must occupy them for four or five hours a day. 
Without any desks before them they become extremely weary, and in 
this state the younger pupils often fall asleep, and really suffer for want 
of something to rest upon. The chairs now generally used in the Pri- 
mary Schools are manifestly unsuited to their purpose, because they 
tend to check the natural and healthful physical development of the 
children, who are necessarily seated in them so large a portion of the 
school hours every day. School chairs with nothing before them for 
the occupant to place his hands upon for support or rest, have a ten- 
dency to produce an undue and continual bending forward of the child’s 
spine, and consequently an injurious compression of the chest and 
lungs. 

‘‘ For these and other reasons, I recommend that the School Com- 
mittee take into consideration early in the year the expediency of re- 
questing the City Council to furnish all new rooms for Primary Schools 
with small, cheap single desks and seats, arranged on the floors in a 
stationary manner like the furniture in the Grammar school-houses. It 
is believed that the superiority of this mode of seating the scholars will 
soon become so apparent, that no long period will be allowed to elapse, 
before stationary seats and desks will be provided for all the Primary 
Schools.” 

In the large and valuable werk on School Architecture which Penn- 
sylvania has recently published, under the charge of Mr. Burrowes, the 
highly esteemed Editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal, I find the 
following remarks by Mr. Burrowes, in confirmation of the statements 
above quoted. 

“The desk is as necessary for the young as for older pupils, for sev- 
eral reasons. Children should not be long confined to one attitude,— 
frequent change of position seeming to be a want of their nature. After 
sitting upright in their seats for some time, they soon lean on the back 
of the chair or bench ; but this posture before long also becomes irk- 
some, and they will be observed to lean sideways upon cach other. At 
this time it is, that restlessness and disorder begin to manifest them- 
selves amongst the younger pupils, and at this time the forward support 
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afforded by the desk, both for tne person and the book, would form a 
relief to the scholars, and tend to the quiet of the school. Moreover, 
it is now admitted by all good teachers, that the slate and pencil should 
be put into the hands of every pupil the very first day of his entrance 
into school, and this renders a desk indispensable, if there were no 
other reason.— Massachusetts Teacher. 





SCHOOLS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


[We know not who wrote the following lines, but they are “so full of the memories” of 
** school boy duys”’ that we are strongly inclined to ** pass them round.” They certuinly con- 
tain some good “‘ bits.”"— Res, Eu.] 


The Schools—the schools of other days ! 
Those were the schools for me ; 

When, in a frock and trousers dressed, 
I learned my a B ¢. 


When, with my dinner in my hat, 
I trudged away to school ; 

Nor dared to stop, as boys do now,— 
For school-ma’ams had a rule. 


With locks well combed, and face so clean, 
(Boys washed their faces then,) 

And a “‘ stick horse ’’ to ride upon— 
What happy little men. 


And if a traveller we met, 
We threw no sticks and stones 

To fright the horses as they passed, 
Or break good people’s bones. 


But, with our hats beneath our arms, 
We bent our heads full low ; 

For ne’er the school-ma’am failed to ask, 

“« Boys, did you make a bow ?”” 


And all the little girls with us 
Would courtesy full low ; 
And hide their ankles ’neath their gowns— 
Girls don’t have ankles now. 
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We stole no fruit, nor tangled grass ; 
We played no noisy games, 

And when we spoke to older folks, 
Put handles on their names. 


And when the hour for school had come— 
Of bell we had no need— 

The school-ma,am’s rap upon the glass 
Each one would quickly heed. 


The school-ma’am—Heaven bless her name— 


When shall we meet her like ? 
She always wore a green calash, 
A calico vandyke. 


She never sported pantalets, 
No silks on her did rustle ; 

Her dress hung gracefully all round— 
She never wore a bustle. 


With modest mien and loving heart 
Her daily task was done, 

And, true as needle to the pole, 
The next one was begun. 


The days were all alike to her, 
The evenings just the same, 

And neither brought a change to us 
Till Saturday forenoon came. 


And then we had a “spelling match,” 
And learned the sounds of a— 

The months and weeks that made the year, 
The hours that made the day. 


And on that day we saw her smile— 
No other time smiled she— 

°T was when she told us learnedly 
When next *‘ leap-year ’’ would be. 


Alas, kind soul, though leap year came 
And went full many a time, 

In ‘‘ single-blessedness ’’ she toiled 
Till far beyond her prime. 


But now indeed her toils are o’er, 
Her lessons all are said, 


Tler rules well learned, her words well spelled— 


She's gone up to the head. 
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A GOOD EXERCISE. 


Mr. Eprror :—It is very desirable that a few minutes should be de- 
voted, daily, in every school to some general exercise in which most of 
the pupils may participate. Teachers should aim to have a great vari- 
ety of miscellaneous exercises at hand, but devote only a few minutes 
at a time to any one,—and‘have these few minutes well improved. 

I have often thought that teachers did not give sufficient time and 
attention to the fundamental rules of Arithmetic; and as a result, we 
may often mect with those who have been “through the arithmetic,” 
and yet have neither skill nor alacrity in performing operations in the 
simple rules of addition, multiplication, &c. Now whatever other rules 
and principles it may be desirable to know, one cannot be considered a 
good practical accountant, who has not the ability to add long columns 
with rapidity and accuracy. And yet, comparatively speaking, how 
few can do this? It is surprising to see how much a little daily prac- 
tice will do towards improvement in these particulars. Let any teach- 
er devote not more than eight minutes, daily, for a week, to examples 
like the following, and observe the result, and he will find that scholars 
will perform nearly twice as rapidly at the expiration of the week as 
at the commencement. 


79546 39786 
85379 43954 
57683 75885 
48765 98764 
34986 39578 
95478 64895 
68957 97654 
89649 89765 
&§3678 96587 


When the time for the exercise arrives, let every pupil who is capa- 
ble of adding, be required to take his slate and put down the figures 
as dictated by the teacher. Let him be required and expected to make 
the figures plain and the columns straight. As soon as the last figure 
has been named, let the teacher give the command “ add,” with the un- 
derstanding that the pupil who obtains the result first, shall speak out, 
* No. one;” the next “ No. two;” &c., &c.; the teacher noticing the 
number of seconds occupied by each one. At the first trial in a school, 
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the time occupied in adding the above number of figures will vary with 
different pupils, from 1 to 8 minutes ; but if continued occasionally, for 
a week or two, the time will vary from 20 to 75 seconds. The advan- 
tages resulting from an exercise of this kind, will be an improvement 
in making and putting down figures, and increased skill, accuracy 
and rapidity in adding. The same plan may be adopted with the oth- 
er simple rules with good effect. Will teachers try it? C. 





SCHOOL FUND. 


The following extracts from the Annual Report of Albert Sedgwick, 
Esq., Commissioner of the School Fund, will be interesting to many of 
our readers. The Capital of the Fund is nearly two millions and fifty 
thousand dollars ; or—as follows : 


“Tn contracts, bonds and mortgages from persons 


in this State, . ‘ : , _ $885,772.98 
In the State of Massachusetts, . ° . 161,050.34 
In the State of New York, : ‘ : 486,041.12 
In the State of Vermont, . . ° . 5,949.66 
In the State of Ohio, . . ° ° 62,765.42 
In the stock of twenty-nine banks in this State, 423,900.00 
Cash in hands of Treasurer and Agents, 9,311.93 
Cultivated lands and buildings in this State, 3,600.00 
Cultivated lands and buildings in Massachusetts, 4.080.00 
Wild lands in Ohio, ‘ : , ‘ . 441.00 
Wild lands in New York, . . : . 5,257.00 
Wild lands in Vermont, . . . . 1,776.60 


Total, ~ «© « «  «  $2,045,953.05 
* * * * * * * 
“The following statement will show the annual revenue for each 


year since 1851, inclusive. 
In 1851, ‘ ° - » « « Cena 


“ 1852, . : ° . ‘ . - 188,181.15 
* 1853, ° . , . =e 143,693.52 
“ 1854, . ‘ ° ° ° . -« 145,559.85 


« 1855, ; ° ; ; . . 144,139.75 
“ 1856, . . ° ‘ : ° - 147,215.02 
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If to the amount of revenue collected the past year, the deficiency of 
bank dividends be added, the result would be as follows : 





Revenue for 1856, ‘ js , 4 $147,215.02 
Bank dividends less thon in 1855, . . ‘ 3,694.32 
$150,909.34 

* * * * * * ~ 


As the revision of the laws relating to Common Schools will come 
before the General Assembly at its present session, in the report of the 
committee appointed by the last General Assembly, the undersigned 
would respectfully beg leave to call the attention of the Legislature to 
a few suggestions touching the application of the income of the School 
Fund, 

“First. That a portion of the income of the Fund shall hereafter 
be divided: among the school societies in the first instance, and then 
among the school districts, on the basis of attendance, and not accord- 
ing to the number of children who are thought to be of an age to at- 
tend school. The present rule works well in stimulating the proper 
committee in the several districts and societies, to enumerate and make 
return of all the children between the ages of four and sixteen years, 
but does not touch the vital interest of the school, in stimulating pa- 
rents, school officers and teachers, to secure the largest possible attend- 
ance for a suitable period of each year. 

“ The second is, that the income of the Fund, shall be drawn only 
on the certificate of persons in each society, who can testify from per- 
sonal examination and knowledge, that the conditions prescribed by the 
laws for receiving the distributive share of income, have been complied 
with. As the law now stands there are three independent committees 
in each society. One to receive the moneys from the State, and divide 
them among the districts; the second, a district committee to expend 
the money on the several schools ; and a third, to examine teachers and 
report on the condition of the schools. This arrangement increases un- 
necessarily, the number of school officers, is needlessly complex, and 
fails entirely to secure in the proper department, the evidence that the 
money received from the Fund has been wisely expended, and that all 
the children of the State, are receiving the thorough practical educa- 
tion which the law contemplates. 1 would recommend the abolition of 
the three independent committees, and the appointment in each society 
_ of one committee, so chosen as to represent each section of a society, 

who shall be charged with the receipt and expenditure of the school 
moneys, the examination of teachers, and the visitation and regulation 
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of the schools, and with the duty of making a report annually to the 
state and to the society of the condition of all the schools. 

“Third. If the district organization of the school system remains 
untouched, I would recommend that the law shall define, more clear- 
ly than now, the conditions on which each district shall be entitled to 
receive any portion of the income of the Fund, And among other 
things t':at each district shall maintain one or more public or common 
schools, for a period of at least eight months in each year, under a 
teacher who shall hold a certificate of good moral character, and of suf- 
ficient literary, attainments, and ability to teach and govern a school, 
and in a school-house approved by the school committee of the society.” 





SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL CONNECTED WITH YALE COLLEGE. 


It is known that for several years a School of Chemistry applied,to 
Agriculture and the Arts, and of Engineering, has been connected with 
Yale College; An effort is now making among the friends in Connnec- 
ticut of Instruction in Theoretical and Applied Science to enlarge this 
school, in order that, like the Polytechnic Institutions of Europe, it 
may give an extended and elevated course of Education to Agricultu- 
rists, Engineers, Miners and Chemists. To do this, it is proposed to 
raise the sum of $150,000, with reference to the erection of a suitable 
building for the lecture rooms, cabinets and laboratories of the school, 
providing instruction in the more important departments of Practical 
Science, and procuring the necessary apparatus and collections. This 
sum, although large, would be insufficient for the purposes of such a 
school, if an amount, which may be estimated at not less than $150,000, 
were not already invested by Yale College, in libraries, cabinets, and 
other means of instruction, which may be made available for the pur- 
poses of the school. 

If a like sum, for which an appeal is now made to the manufactu- 
rers, merchants and farmers of Connecticut, can be raised for the 
school, it will place it upon a basis of which the whole state will be 
proud, and which will soon affect every higher branch of industry. 

It should be understood that this movement is quite distinct from an 
effort which has recently been made to increase the funds of the Aca- 
demic Department in Yale College. The graduates and friends of the 
College responded to that appeal with a liberality which it is hoped will 
be imitated by those who take a special interest in the different depart- 
ments of Scientific Education. 
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THE CHEERFUL TEACHER. 


Cultivate a cheerful, affectionate and dignified manner in your inter- 
course with your pupils. Man, said Aristotle, is an imitative animal, 
and the teacher who cultivates a cheerfulness of disposition himself, 
and speaks kindly to his pupils, will by his example diffuse the same 
spirit among them, and make both himself and them happy. The feel- 
ings of human hearts in general, and of all the little hearts within the 
walls of your school house, are linked together by strong and unmis- 
takeable bonds of sympathy; and cheerfulness in the teacher will 
spread like an electric current over his whole school, and be felt by 
every heart within his little kingdom. The teacher who treats his 
pupils with kindness and affection will receive far more love and obedi- 
ence from them, than he who never greets his scholars with a smile, and 
sometimes unnecessarily wounds their feelings. 

A cheerful, kind hearted teacher will always be welcome to his pu- 
pils. They will rejoice to see him approach the school house, even if 
the hour of study has not yet arrived; because they know he rejoices 
in seeing them happy, and will not interrupt their amusements before 
the regular time. But the morose and ill-natured teachcr is ever un- 
welcome, and hated by his scholars. He is regarded as the enemy of 
their happiness, and rarely enjoys the confidence of his school. On 
the other hand, the teacher, especially of larger boys, should not forget 
the dignity of his profession, nor place himself entirely on a level with 
his pupils. They should be taught to respect, as well as love and con- 
fide in him. While it is proper that he should witness, approve and 
control their recreations, we think it in general unadvisable for him to 
participate in them.— Penn. School Journal. 





Tae Crooxep Tree.—A child, when asked why a certain tree grew 
crooked, replied, ‘‘ Somebody trod on it I suppose, when it was a little 
fellow.” How painfully suggestive is that answer. How many, with 
aching hearts, can remember the days of their childhood, when they 
were the victims of indiscreet repression, rather than the happy sub- 
jects of some kind direction and culture. The effects of such misguided 
discipline have been apparent in their history and character, and by no 
process of human devising can the wrong be now rectified. The grand 
error in their education consisted in a system of rigid restraints, with- 
out corresponding efforts to develop, cultivate, and train in a right di- 
rection. 
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Resident Gditor’s Department. 





WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN CONNECTICUT. 


GRANBY. 


We are glad to report that the spirit of improvement in school affairs 
has extended to this quiet and pleasant rural town. The school-house 
in the 4th district has recently been enlarged and made nearly “as 
good as new.” It is soon to be dedicated with appropriate exercises. 
We hope other districts will “ do likewise,” or even better. 

About a year ago, one pleasant morning in July, we walked through 
a part of this town. It was quite early, the sun shone brightly, the 
birds sang sweetly and all nature seemed joyful. We partook of the 
general “ tone,” and felt happy until we c2me to an old building which 
stood beside the road. At first, we thought it was a dilapidated pig 
sty; but as we approached, we ascertained that it was a veritable 
school-house, venerable with age, but in full service. We ventured to 
look in— and, oh how sad it made us feel to think that children were 
sent to school in such a building. We would not describe it if we could, 
and we could not if we would. We turned from the sight, heart-aching, to 
notice the appearance of the houses and barns. In these we found neat- 
ness and taste, and were left to wonder why such a community should 
longer tolerate such a school-house, We do not know what district the 
house was in; perhaps others have houses in as bad condition. 
However this may be, we will rejoice in the good work in the 4th 
district. 

Brisro.. 


The graded school under the charge of Mr. E. H. Cole, has been in 
successful operation during the year closing with the Spring term. The 
principal and the assistants in the different departments, have been un 
tiring in their efforts, and have secured desirable results. 
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A large number of young ladies and gentlemen from other places, 
have been in attendence a portion of the year. The examinations have 
been good, and the exhibition at the close of the term was distinguished 
for the high moral tone of the different pieces, and the shortness of the 
exercises. We have not time to particularize, but cannot forbear to 
mention an original poem, written and spoken by Mr. Tracy Peck, Jr. 
as far superior to productions usually presented on such occasions. 


Norwicu. 


(We have before spoken of the efforts in behalf of schools in this beautiful city, 
and below give a few lines from a correspondent in the western part of the city,— 
which we hope soon tu visit. We learn that the Free Academy is to be opened 
about the middle of September, under the charge of E. Smits., Esq, now of 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘This will be the crowning glory of Nurwich Schools. With 
such a building, such a teacher, such a community, what cheering results we may 
anticipate.—C. N.) 


Norwicu, May £3, 1856. 

Mr. Eprror :—It has been said that the educational enterprise man- 
ifested in this city is indeed wonderful, and soit is. Yet little has been 
said of any school, except the Central Grammar School. 

The continued improvement of the schools on the west side, during 
the short time they have been under the supervision of Mr. R. B. 
Rathbone, the Principal, is surprising. 

The private schools have been successively closed, and notwithstand- 
ing the erecticn of the two houses last summer, for the relief of their 
Central School, which is still very much crowded, the people of that 
district are contemplating the propriety of enlerging it for the better 
accommodation of their several grades. E. ©. L. 





How True anv Beavurirut !—Education does not eommence with 
the alphabet. It begins with a mother’s look-—with a father’s smile of 
approbation or sign of reproof—with a sister’s gentle pressure of the 
hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance—with handfuls of flowers 
in green and daisy meadows—with birds’ nests admired, but not touch- 
ed—with creeping ants, and a'most imperceptible emmets—with hum- 
ming bees and glass beehives—with pleasant walks in shady Janes, and 
with thoughts directed in sweet and kindly tones and words to nature, 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source of all good, 
—to God himeelfi— Frazer’s Magazine, 
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CHICAGO. 


In our last, we stated that W. H. Wetts, Esq., of Westfield, 
Mass., had been tendered the office of Superintendent of Schools in the 
city of Chicago—salary $2,000, We also expressed an unwillingness 
to have him leave New England, and, more privately, we a/most ad- 
vised him not to go. But these schoolmasters, (the good ones we 
mean, of course,) have a way of their own, and sometimes they will 
have their own way. 

Mr. Wells has accepted, and is now the acting Superintendent of 
Schools in this great city of the West. We can assure the citizens of 
Chicago that they have made an excellent choice. They will not be 
disappointed in Mr. Wells. He will meet all reasonable expectations 
and well manage unreasonable ones. For more than twenty years we 
have known him as a teacher and a friend. ‘He has ever been a warm, 
devoted, earnest friend of education, willing to “ spend and be spent” in 
the noble work of elevating Uommon Schools, and advancing the inter- 
ests of popular education. We might say a great many good things of 
hisn, but will not do so now; and will only add that about the worst 
act we ever knew him to be guilty of, was that of going from West- 
field to Chicago—perhaps. For this the people of C. will readily par- 
don him, and we will overlook it “ this once.” 





WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL. 


We learn that the vacancy in the mastership of this school, caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Wells, is to be filled temporarily by Prof. 
A. Crospy, of Boston. It would be a most fortunate thing for the 
school if Prof. C. could be induced to remain permanently at its head, 
The school has been in a prosperous condition under the management of 
Mr. Wells, and we know of no one who would so surely succeed in 


continuing its prosperity as Prof. Crosby. 





NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next term of this school will commence on the 13th of August, 
and continue 8 weeks. It is very desirable that those who wish to at- 
tend would signify their intention at an early day, as no pupil can be 
received after the term has commenced. Communications may be ad- 


dressed to Prof. D. N. Camp, Associate Principal, New Britain. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The 27th Annual Meeting of this excellent Association will be held 
in Springfield on the 19th, 20th and 21st days of August,—the first 
session to be at 2 o’c'ock P. M. of the 19th. 

The lecturers will be— 

Rev. Dr. Walker, Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. Haven, of Amherst College. 

John Kneeland, Esq., of Roxbury, Mass. 

Ion. Geo. S. Boutwell, Sec. of Mass. Board of Education. 

Hon. S. S. Randall, New York. 

Papers of interest will be read by— 

Prof. Wm. Russell, of Lancaster, Mass. 

Thos. Sherwin, Esq., Boston. 

Prof. J. H. Lincoln, of Brown University. 

We hope teachers and friends of education will make arrangements 
to attend the next meeting of this, the oldest educational Association in 
the country. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A Teachers’ Institute will be held in each county of the State during 
the months of September and October; and it is important that the 
places in which they are to be held, should be made known at an early 
day. Three things are deemed essential in relation to the. town in 
which an Institute is to be convened : 

1. It should be convenient of access from various parts of the county. 

2. It should have a convenient and commodious hall or room for the 
exercises and lectures. 

8. It should furnish free accommodations to all members of the In- 
stitute. 

The friends of education in any town which can furnish the above 
requisites, are respectfully requested to communicate with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools at an early day. In our next number, we hope to 
be able to name the places decided upon for each county. 





Mr. Puterick. 


The readers of the Journal, we are well aware, will miss the pen- 
merks of the Resident Editor in this number, as well as in the last. 
They will, however, be glad to learn that he is gradually regaining his 
health, and that he will soon, it is believed, be able to resume the dis- 
charge of ull duties, with his usual vigor and earnestness. 

C. N. Res. Ed. pro, tem. 
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EDWARD EVERETT AT A SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 


(We find the following beautiful address of Hon. Edward Everett,—made at 
the School Festival in Faneu:] Hall, Bcston, last summer,—in ‘* Barnard’s Jour- 
nal of Education.”” It is a perfect gem. Read it.) 


“Tt was, Mr. Mayor, fifty-two years last April, since I began, at the 
age of nine years, to attend the reading and writing schools in North 
Bennet street. The reading school was under Master Litile, (for 
“ Young America” had not yet repudiated that title,) and the writing 
school was kept by Master Tilestone. Master Little, in spite of his 
name, was a giant in stature—six feet four, at least—and somewhat 
wedded to the past. He struggled earnestly against the change th<n 
taking place in the pronunciation of u, and insisted on our saying 
momooment and natur. But I acquired, under his tuition, what was 
thought, in those days, a very tolerable knowledge of Lindley Murray’s 
abridgment of English grammar, and at the end of the year could 
parse almost any sentence in the American Preceptor. Master Tile- 
stone was a writing master of the old school. He set the copies him. 
self, and taught that beautiful old Boston handwriting, which, if I do 
not mistake, has, in the march of innovation, (whieh is not always the 
same thing as improvement,) been changed very little for the better, 
Master Tilestone was advanced in years, and had found a qualification 
for his calling as a writing master, in what might have seemed, at first, 
to threaten to be an obstruction, The fingers of his right hand had 
been contracted and stiffened in early life, by a burn, but were fixed in 
just the position to hold a pen and a penknife, and nothing else, As 
they were also considerably indurated, they served as a convenient in< 
strument of discipline. A copy badly written, or a blotted page, was 
sometimes visited with an infliction which would have done no discredit 
to the beak of a bald eagle. His long, deep desk was a perfect curi- 
osity shop of confiscated balls, tops, pen-knives, marbles and jewsharps ; 
the accumulation of forty years. I desire, however, to speak of him 
with gratitude, for he put me on the track of an acquisition which has 
been extremely useful to me in after life—that of a plain legible hand, 
I remained at these schools about sixteen months, and had the good 
fortune, in 180-4, to receive the Franklin medal in the English depart- 
ment. 

After an interval of about a year, during which I attended a private 
school kept by Mr. Ezekiel Webster, of New Hampshire, and on occa- 
sion of his absence, by his ever memorable brother, Daniel Webster, 
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at that time a student of law in Boston, I went to the Latin school, 
then slowly emerging from a state of extreme depression. It was kept 
in School street, where the Horticultural Hall now stands. Those who 
judge of what the Boston Latin School ought to be, from the spacious 
and commodious building in Bedford street, can form but little idea of 
the old school-house. It contained but one room, heated in the winter 
by an iron stove, which sent up a funnel into a curious brick chimney, 
built down from the roof, in the middle of the room, to within seven or 
eight feet from the floor, being like Mahomet'’s coffin, held in the air to 
the roof by bars of iron. ‘The boys had to take their turns in winter, 
in coming early to the school-house, to open it, to make a fire, some- 
times of wet logs and a very inadequate supply of other combustibles, 
to sweep out the room, and, if need be, to shovel a path through the 
snow to the street. These were not very fascinating duties for an ur- 
chin of ten or eleven ; but we lived through it, and were perhaps not 
the worse for having to turn our hands to these little offices. 

The standard of scholastic attainment was certainly not higher than 
that of material comfort in those days. We read pretty much the same 
books—or of the same class—in Latin and Greek, as are read now ; but 
in a very cursory and superficial manner. There was no attention 
paid to the philosophy of the languages, to the deduction of words 
from their radical elements, to the niceities of construction, still less to 
prosody. I never made an hexameter or pentameter verse, till years 
afterwards I had a son at school in London, who occasionally required 
a little aid in that way. The subsidiary and illustrative branches were 
wholly unknown in the Latin School in 1805. Such a thing as a 
school library, a book of reference, a critical edition of a classic, a 
map, 2 blackboard, an engraving of an ancient building, or a copy of a 
work of ancient art, such as now adorn the walls of our schools, was as 
little known as the electric telegraph. If our children, who possess all 
these appliances and aids to learning, do not greatly excel their pa- 
rents, they will be much to blame, * * * * * 

Mr. Mayor, the schoo!s of Boston have improved within fifty years, 
beyond what any one will readily conceive, who has not, in his own per- 
son, made the examination. I have made it only myself with reference 
to the Latin School, but I have no reason to doubt that it is the same 
with all the others. The support of the schouls is justly regarded as 
the first care of the city government ; and the public expenditure upon 
them is greater in proportion to the population than in any city in the 
world. I had occasion last week, to make a statement on this subject, 
to a gentleman from a distant State, and when I informed him that the 
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richest individual in Boston could not, with all his money, buy better 
schooling for his son, than the pubiic schools furnish to the child of the 
poorest citizen, he was lost in admiration. I do not think that the peo- 
ple of Boston themselves realize, as they ought, what a privilege they 
possess in having that education brought to their doors, for which pa- 
rents in some other parts of the country are obliged to send their child- 
ren a hundred or a thousand miles from home; for we may well repeat 
the inquiry of Cicero, “Ubi enim aut jucundius morarentur’quam in 
patria, aut pudicitius continerentur quam sub oculis parentum, aut 
minore sumptu quam domi?” * * * * * * 

Let me, sir, before I sit down, congratulate the boys and girls in 
their success, who, as medal scholars are privileged to be here. The 
reward they have now received for their early efforts is designed as an 
incentive to future exertion ; without which the Franklin medal will be 
rather a disgrace than a credit to them. But let them also bear their 
honors with meekness. Of their schoolmates of both sexes who have 
failed to obtain these coveted distinctions, some, less endowed with nat- 
ural talent, have probably made exertions equally if not more merito- 
rious ; some have failed through ill health, Some whom you now leave 
a good way behind, will come straining after you and perhaps surpass 
you in the great race of life. Let your superior present good fortune, 
my young friends, have no other effect than to inspire you with consid- 
erateness and kind feeling toward your schoolmates. Let not the dark 
passions, and base, selfish, and party feelings which lead grown men to 
hate and vilify, and scek to injure each other, find entrance into your 
young and innocent bosoms. Let these early honors lead you to » 
more strict observance of the eleventh commandment, towards those 
whom you have distanced in these school day rivalries, or who, from 
any cause, have been prevented from sharing with you the enjoyments 
of this day; and as you may not all know exact!y what the eleventh 
commandment is, I will end a poor speech by telling you a good story : 

The celebrated Archbishop Usher was, in his younger days, wrecked 
on the coast of Ireland, at a place where his person and his character 
were alike unknown. Stripped of everything, he wandered to the 
house of a dignitary of the church, in search of shelter and relief, crav- 
ing assistance as a brother clergyman. ‘The dignitary, struck with his 
squalid appearance after the wreck, distrusted his tale, and doubted his 
character ; and said that, so far from being a clergyman, he did not be- 
lieve he could even tell how many commandments there were. “I can 
at once satisfy you,” said the Archbishop, “ that I am not the ignorant 
imposter you take me for. There are eleven commandments.” ‘This 
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answer confirmed the dignitary in his suspicions, and he replied with a 
sneer, “ Indeed, there are but ten commandments in my bible; tell me 
the eleventh and I will believe you.” “Here it is,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “ A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one an- 
other.” 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

S. T. Coleridge. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A First Crass Reaver ; consisting of extracts in prese and verse, with bio- 
raphical and critical notices of the authors. By G. 8. Hillard. Boston ; 
Tickling, Swan & Brown. 504 pp. 

This book is designed fur use in high schools and academies, and is one of the 
best compilations we haveseen. From our knowledge of the rare taste and schol- 
arship of the compiler, we had reason to expect a valuable and useful volume; 
and so far as we have had time to exumine, our anticipations are fully realized. 
We can confidently commend this book fur the use of our higher schoo.s. 


Toe American ComPREHENSIVE Reaper. William D. Swan. Boston ; Hickling, 

Swan & Brown, 312 pp. 

We are well pleased with this book, which we consider the best of Mr. Swan’s 
books. The selections are judiciously made, and seem well a:lapted to the wants 
of the first classes in our schools, The exercises in enunciation at the beginning 
of the book are valuable. 


A History or Pnitosopuy rv Eptrome, by Dr. Albert Schwezler, translated 
from the German by Julius H. Seelye. D. Appleton & UCo., New York. 


This work is highly esteemed in Germany, being found in the hands of almost 
every philosophical student. Its style is clear, and concise. The work will bea 
valuable acquisition to all desiring to be acquainted with different systems of phi- 
losophy, especially the Greek and German. 


A Grammar or Composition, or gradual exercises in writing the English Lan- 
guage, by David B. Tower, A. M. pp. 228. New York, Burgess & Co. 


Mr. Tower has been so long and so favorably known as a practical edu- 
cator of great success, that his name in itself affords guarantee that any work 
prepared by him will be a good one. The book befure us is on a new plan; and 
we think, a very good one. We have heard it highly commended by competent 
judges who have used it. 





